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On the Sickness and Mortality among the Troops in the West Indies. 
Prepared from Official Documents, by Capt. A. M. Tulloch, F.S.S., 
&c. &c. Part II., embracing the Jamaica, Bahamas, and Honduras 
Commands. — {Continued from p. 142.) 

II— THE JAMAICA COMMAND. 

This island lies about 900 miles to the west of the Windward and Lee- 
ward chain, in latitude 17° 35' to 18° 30' N. ; and longitude 76° to 78° 
40' W. ; and extends 170 miles in length from east to west, and about 
50 in its broadest part from north to south. Throughout its whole length 
there runs a lofty range of mountains, from 7000 to 8000 feet in height, 
forming a complete barrier between the north and south sides, except 
where intersected by two defiles, through which communications are 
established. Each side of the island presents considerable diversity in 
physical aspect. On approaching the south, the immense mass of the 
Blue Mountains at once bursts on the view ; their summits a succession 
of abrupt precipices, intersected by deep chasms and gulleys ; the lower 
range crowned with wood, less rugged in their outline, intersected by 
wider valleys, and ultimately terminating in a long plain, from 8 to 12 
miles in breadth, which extends from their base to the ocean. On this 
level tract, or in its immediate vicinity, the principal towns and largest 
military stations are situated ; the soil is of a rich brick-coloured mould, 
exceedingly fertile, and watered by numerous rivers, intersecting it in 
almost every direction. 

On the north side there are few plains or level surface of any extent ; 
the ground rises at once from the sea by a succession of gentle acclivi- 
ties, separated by wide valleys ; the hills are rounded on the top, and 
studded with thick groves of the pimento tree. These features gradually 
become bolder in their outline till they join the high range in the centre 
of the island, where they are covered with immense forests of cedar. 
The soil on this side is generally a chalky marl, producing a rich verdure, 
similar to that of an English lawn, and watered by an immense number 
of rivulets and cascades. 

The interior of the island has quite a different appearance from either 
side, presenting all the varieties of feature peculiar to ahighland district; 
in some parts rugged, difficult of access, and densely wooded ; in others 
spreading out into a wide expanse of table land or elevated plain, from 
which rise a number of small hummocks, giving a slight undulation to 
the surface. The ground in such spots is generally clear and open, 
covered with rich grass, and of a pastoral character. These regions, in 
which cultivation has made but little progress, are principally used for 
the rearing of cattle. 

As these portions of the island present varieties in physical aspect, so 
they exhibit a corresponding diversity in climate. On the plains or 
sea-coast of the south side, the thermometer at noon does not vary more 
than 8° or 9° throughout the year, its greatest height being about 92°, and 
the lowest 83°. The mid-day heat on both sides of the island is greatly 
modified by the influence of the sea breeze, which generally sets in 
from the eastward about 8 or 10 o'clock in the morning, increases in 
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force till about 2, and declines with the sun, until, on the approach of 
evening, it is succeeded by the land wind from the mountains. When 
these winds become less regular, or altogether fail, as is sometimes the 
ease before the rainy season, the atmosphere is exceedingly oppressive 
to the feelings, though the thermometer perhaps exhibits but little 
change in the temperature. The quantity of rain which falls throughout 
the year is about 50 inches. 

The high lands in the interior of the island possess a very different 
climate from that of either side, their great elevation producing a corre- 
sponding diminution of temperature, which would be still more percep- 
tible, were it not that the sea breeze, which modifies the heat of mid-day 
in the low country, does not extend to the mountains, and is even but 
partially felt at the distance of a few miles from the coast. It is conse- 
quently in the morning and evening that the diminution of temperature 
is most felt in the high grounds ; at which periods it sometimes exceeds 
25°. 

In this island almost any variety of climate may be procured. At a 
residence 4200 feet above the level of the sea, the range of the ther- 
mometer is from 55° to 65° ; in the winter it falls even as low as 44". 
There the vegetation of the tropics disappears, and is supplanted by 
that of temperate regions. Showers are common in the interior almost 
throughout the whole year, but they do not fall with the same violence 
as in the plains, and the quantity of rain appears to Be less. The air is 
exceedingly humid, subject to dense fogs, and those rapid alternations 
of temperature peculiar to all mountain regions. 

The troops here, as in the Windward and Leeward Command, consist 
of White and Black Regiments. The details of the latter will be here- 
after adverted to : of the former the numbers employed have varied 
from 1895 to 3285, according to circumstances ; the average garrison has 
been 2578. The number who have died in the course of 20 years has 
been 6596, exhibiting an average annual mortality of 128 per thousand; 
and it is rather remarkable that, if the mortality from 1803 to 1816 be 
taken on the same principle, it amounts to 127 per thousand, so that 
the climate has presented exactly the same fatal character ever since 
1S03. Even so far back as 1655 the deaths among the troops during 
the sickly season amounted to 140 per week, and, some years later, out 
of 800 who arrived two-thirds died within a fortnight. 

Of the 6596 deaths recorded between 1817 and 1837, the causes and 
place of decease of 6254 only can be ascertained: the rest consist of 
accidental deaths, or of those which took place on detachment where 
there was no medical officer to record the disease. 

An investigation into the extent of mortality at each station shows 
that all are by no means equally unhealthy ; nay, some approach in 
salubrity to the climate of Britain. 

The following Table sufficiently establishes this fact, as well as 
demonstrates the extremely variable character of the climate, by showing 
the relative influence of mortality in each year, at the principal stations 
throughout the island. 
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Without stating the strength, it would have been of no use to have given 
the exact numbers who died at each station, but they will be found in 
the Report itself, whereof this is a Summary, as well as the diseases by 
which the mortality took place at each, and of which the following 
Table exhibits the results in annual ratios. 
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From this table it will at once be seen how different is the influence 
of these diseases at different stations. At Maroon Town, for instance, 
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only 15 per thousand died annually from fever, on the average of the 
last 20 years, and the greater part of these were invalids from other 
stations ; while at Spanish Town, on the average of the same period, 141 
per thousand died annually from the same cause. We find too that at 
Maroon Town, in the mountains, diseases of the lungs prove one-half 
less fatal than in the stations in the plains. 

This remarkable difference in the influence of these diseases in the 
same island naturally leads to the enquiry whether there is any thing in 
the localities to induce them at some more than at others, and in this 
will be found several striking contradictions to the usual theories on 
the subject. 

Up-Park Camp. — This station, for instance, is about two miles north 
of the sea-port of Kingston, and lies at the eastern extremity of a well- 
cultivated and fertile plain, having a gradual slope towards the sea. 
About a mile to the north is a mountain ridge, the foot of which is 
slightly wooded, and four or five miles to the eastward extends another 
of greater elevation, but of which the surface is clear and open. There 
is no marshy or swampy ground nearer than three or four miles, and the 
soil is of so absorbent a nature, that it is necessary to dig to a consider- 
able depth before water can be procured. 

The Camp is elevated 200 feet above the level of the sea, and enjoys 
the advantage of a regular sea and land breeze, the former during the 
day, and the latter during the night, which reduce the temperature 
considerably below what prevails at most of the other stations. 

The barracks are excellent, and by far the best in the island ; yet no 
station has suffered more from those dreadful epidemic fevers by which 
this island is frequently visited. In 1819 half the force was cut off; in 
1822, nearly the same proportion; in 1825, a third, and in 1828 a 
fourth perished, all by the same fatal malady. — Some details of these 
extraordinary epidemics may here prove interesting. 

The 50th regiment was sent to this station on its arrival in the island 
in March, 1819, and the 92nd regiment on its arrival in June following. 
In the early part of that year the epidemic, or yellow fever, had shown 
itself to a considerable extent both here and at Port Royal, and in the 
end of June several cases appeared in these newly-arrived corps. As it 
was upposed this might have been occasioned by their being over- 
crowded, detachments were sent to Stoney Hill and Fort Augusta ; but, 
notwithstanding this precaution, by the end of July the fever had 
rapidly increased, and continued to rage with such appalling violence 
during the greater part of August, that scarcely a man of either corps 
escaped being attacked by it, and nearly one-half of their number perished. 
The garrison was then entirely broken up and removed to Stoney Hill, 
Fort Augusta, and His Majesty's Ship Serapis, a sufficient guard only 
being left to take charge of the stores. In the middle of November the 
troops were landed from the Serapis, and the garrison re-assembled from 
Fort Augusta and Stoney Hill. The disease continued, but with dimi- 
nished virulence, till December, when it disappeared at this station. 

That this disease spared neither age, sex, nor condition, is pretty 
evident from the following abstract of the deaths caused by it in each 
corps at this and the other stations to which they were sent in the 
course of the year. 
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92tf Foot. Strength. Died. 

Commissioned Officers . 27 10 

Officers' wives ... 5 4 

Soldiers 650 275 

Soldiers' wives ... 60 29 

Soldiers' children . . 70 38 



50/A Foot. Admitted. Died. 

Commissioned Officers. 30 11 

Soldiers 769 231 

Soldiers' wives ... 90 30 

Soldiers' children . . 50 33 



We cannot furnish the strength of each class in the 50th regiment, 
nor the admissions of each class in the 92d regiment, but the above is 
sufficient to establish that all suffered in nearly an equal degree. In the 
latter the proportion of deaths to admissions was about 1 in 3, and the 
number of admissions considerably exceeded the whole strength, so that 
several must have been attacked twice. 

That advanced age, hardy constitution, or previous service in a warm 
climate had no effect in counteracting the operation of this disease, is 
sufficiently apparent from the fact that the 92d regiment, composed of 
hardy veterans who had served through the Peninsular Campaign, 
suffered considerably more than the 50th, which, with the exception 
of 40, was composed of young men recently enlisted. 

Though several detachments of both corps were sent from this station 
to Stoney Hill between July and October, the disease did not manifest 
itself there till November, and then did not prove quite so fatal as at 
this station. 

The greater part of that year was exceedingly sultry, there was a want 
of the usual supply of the early rains, and the country is described as 
being much parched up when the fever broke out ; but the changes of 
temperature or moisture which took place during the months in which 
it prevailed, seem to have had no perceptible effect either in diminishing 
its prevalence or intensity. 

In the latter end of 1821, and the beginning of 1822, the epidemic 
fever prevailed among three companies of the 50th regiment at this 
station to so great an extent, that about a fourth part of them was cut 
off: no detail is given of the circumstances \mder which it commenced, 
or of the state of the weather at that period, from which we may con- 
clude there was nothing remarkable in either. In July these companies 
were marched to Stoney Hill to make way for the head-quarters of the 
33rd and 91st regiments, then just arrived from England, who imme- 
diately began to fall victims to the same fatal disease; for between their 
arrival and the middle of May, when they were all removed from the 
station, the number attacked nearly equalled the whole strength of the 
garrison, and of these 155 died. In this instance, too, it was strikingly 
exemplified that neither age, sex, nor condition, could boast of any 
exemption, as will appear from the following details : — 

TAe33<llott 
4 Officers out of 21. 
8 Women out of 57. 



17 Children out of 74. 
67 Soldiers out of about 250. 
There were four companies at Stoney 
Hill out of the range of the epidemic. 



The 91s/ lost 
4 Officers out of 20. 
8 Women out of 71. 
10 Children out of 62. 
88 Soldiers out of about 350. 
There were two companies at Stoney 
Hill out of the range of the epidemic. 



This epidemic prevailed also to a considerable extent at Spanish 
Town and Port Royal. 
The fever of 1825, which cut off a third part of the troops at this 
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station, did not originate here, but seemed rather to have been a sequence 
of that which broke out with such violence at Stoney Hill, and prevailed 
so generally throughout the island. The principal circumstance worthy 
of remark in regard to it was, that at Stoney Hill it broke out about the 
middle of February after a long continuance of dry sultry weather, 
when the ground was excessively parched, and as the drought increased, 
so did the disease; whereas at Up-Park Camp it broke out in the 
month of June, after the rains had commenced, and continued with 
unabated severity during a period when more rain fell than had been 
witnessed for 20 years previous, and as the rain increased so did the 
disease. 

The epidemic of 1827, by which about a fourth part of this garrison 
was cut off, commenced at Fort Augusta, where it raged with great 
violence during the month of August, and subsequently extended itself 
to Up-Park Camp : the particulars of its origin and progress will be 
found in the details of Fort Augusta. 

Port Royal. — This town is built at the south-west extremity of a 
narrow sandy peninsula about ten miles in length. The ground is a 
perfect level, often covered with water during heavy rains, and high tides; 
the soil is gravel and sand ; and the town has, from its position, free 
ventilation and reduced temperature, rarely subject to sudden alter- 
nations. The preceding tables show that it has proved by no means so 
unhealthy as Up-Park Camp ; and that though on two occasions about 
a third part of the force was cut off by yellow fever, the mortality in 
1836 was lower than in Britain, being under one per cent. 

Fort Jugusla. — This post lies about four miles from Kingston, and at 
nearly an equal distance from Port Royal ; it is built on the extremity 
of a low neck of land or peninsula, forming the north-west boundary of 
Port Royal Harbour, and almost surrounded by the sea. In the 
vicinity, indeed almost under the very walls of the Fort, is an extensive 
marsh or lagoon, through which the river Cobre, a sluggish stream, 
empties itself. This marsh is interspersed with several small islets 
covered with mangrove bushes, and abounding in every species of 
decayed vegetation, from which issue most offensive effluvia when the 
wind comes from that quarter. The soil of the peninsula is sandy, and 
has a coral formation for its base. 

The position of this station would lead us to suppose it the most 
unhealthy in the island, whereas experience has proved it to be the 
reverse : the mortality has been only about half the general average, and 
of this a large proportion took place at Kingston, to which Fort 
Augusta furnishes a detachment. Deducting the sick from that station 
the mortality was only about 50 per 1000. 

The mortality by fevers, even including the large proportion from 
Kingston, is only half the general average of the island. While the 
epidemics of 1819, 1822, and 1825 were raging in the vicinity, this 
station in a great measure escaped their influence, and it was only by 
that of 1827 that it suffered severely. The 84th regiment arrived here 
in February of that year, and enjoyed such a remarkable degree of health, 
that only one death took place in the whole corps within six months ; 
but in July, fever began to show itself among them, without any 
apparent cause to induce it, except that the barracks were rather 
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crowded at the time. In the hope of checking its progress by better 
accommodation, a part of the corps was sent to Up-Park Camp j and this 
change at first seemed to have a good effect, but towards the middle of 
August, sickness rapidly increased, and numbers daily became its 
victims. The Fort was then evacuated, and the troops moved to an 
encampment at Airey Castle, a few miles off, which had some effect in 
checking the disease ; but unfortunately wet boisterous weather set in, 
the tents were blown down, and the sick being exposed for several hours 
to its inclemency, twenty of them perished in one night ; temporary 
huts were afterwards erected, and so soon as the troops were comfortably 
accommodated in them, the disease disappeared. During the short time 
it continued at its height, it proved more rapidly fatal than on any pre- 
vious occasion, 112 out of about 300 having been cut off in the short 
space of one month. When the disease abated here, it broke out with 
renewed violence at Up-Park Camp, and Stoney Hill, where it proved 
nearly as fatal. 

After the return of the corps to the Fort, several cases again occurred, 
but at length the disease gradually disappeared. On this occasion there 
was an apparent exemption in favour of the women, children, and 
officers, only about a fifth of them having been cut off, while about two- 
fifths of the men perished ; but so many changes in the quarters of the 
corps took place at this period, that we have no means of knowing 
whether they were all equally exposed to the exciting cause of the 
disease. 

Notwithstanding the equable nature of the temperature, diseases of 
the lungs prove considerably more fatal here than at most other stations 
in the island, while those of the bowels are proportionably lower ; 
without there appearing any cause to which such peculiarities can be 
traced. 

Spanish Town. — This town, the capital of Jamaica, lies about five or 
six miles distant from the sea, and sixteen from Kingston ; it is situated 
at the eastern extremity of an extensive plain, surrounded by mountains 
on the north and west, and by uncultivated waste tracts of land on the 
south and west. The mountains to the north approach within a few 
miles of the town, and form part of a lofty chain intersecting the island, 
and of great elevation. Those to the westward and eastward are a con- 
tinuation of the same range, but less elevated, and form gentle undula- 
tions to the southward, where they run into the plain. The town is said 
to be extremely dirty, badly drained, and, whether from that or its 
situation, the inhabitants are at all times very subject to febrile diseases. 
The Cobre, a sluggish river of considerable depth, passes at the distance 
of about a quarter of a mile. The soil in the immediate neighbourhood, 
which is of a clayey tenacious nature, is barren and unproductive, and 
after heavy rains produce partial swamps. The country as far as the 
foot of the mountains being a dead level, and no artificial means being 
employed to carry off the superabundant moisture, the latter remains 
until evaporated by the sun's rays, and when the land-winds blow over 
the ground thus saturated, they are supposed to have considerable 
influence in the production of fevers. 

The sea breeze, which tends so much to modify the heat at other sta- 
tions, is here very irregular : indeed from August to October it is often 
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scarcely perceptible ; the temperature during the day is consequently 
much higher than at the other stations, but at night a cold wind sets in 
from the mountains, which often reduces the thermometer twenty 
degrees in the course of a few hours, and though pleasant, causes too 
rapid a transition to be beneficial to the constitution. 

This is an extremely unhealthy station for troops, scarcely a year 
elapses without a fifth part of the force being cut off, and in some years 
more than two-fifths have perished ; the average mortality on a long 
period of 20 years having been 162 per 1000. It has been equally 
unhealthy ever since 1780, when it was estimated that a third part of 
the garrison died annually. The epidemics of fever have been too 
numerous at this station to admit of any particular details regarding 
them being inserted in this place. 

Stoney Hill. — This post is situated about nine miles from Kingston, 
on a lofty eminence in the Liguanea Mountains, 1360 feet above the 
level of the sea, commanding the grand pass which there intersects the 
island from north to south. The hill on which the barracks are built is 
flat on the top, and lies between the ends of two high mountain ridges, 
that on the south-east being upwards of 3000 feet high, and the other 
on the west considerably lower. 

To within the distance of a few hundred yards the garrison is sur- 
rounded by brushwood, which gradually rises into thick standing wood; 
the soil is for the most part of a reddish clay mixed with sand, but from 
the elevated nature of the ground, the rain never lodges in any quantity, 
and there are no marshes or swamps in the vicinity ; about a mile to the 
east runs a small stream, from the banks of which there generally rises 
at night a dense fog, producing an unpleasant dampness, but not 
supposed to be otherwise hurtful. 

At mid-day there are only a few degrees difference in temperature 
between this and the low grounds, but it is liable to more sudden 
alternations, and the nights are much more cold and damp. The 
thermometer in the hot months is generally 74 at six o'clock a.m., 
82 at two p. m., and 80 at six p. m. ; in the cool months it is 68, 75, 
and 73, at corresponding hours. The land wind ceases about nine 
o'clock in the morning, and as the sea breeze does not reach the station 
till eleven or twelve, the interval is frequently hot and oppressive. 

The average mortality of the troops here is about 90 per thousand 
annually; but the salubrity of this station is subject to great irregu- 
larities. In some years, or for several years successively, there is little, 
if any, fever; in others it is just as prevalent as in the low grounds, 
though the epidemics generally break out at different periods of the year. 
For instance, in 1819, when the disease was raging at Up-Park Camp, 
though detachments were constantly arriving from that station between 
July and October, it never appeared during that period; but in the 
commencement of the latter month, when it was almost eradicated there, 
it broke out with great violence among five companies of the 50th and 
92d, of whom it cut off nearly one-third. In 1822, also, the troops here 
were very little affected by the fever, which prevailed to such an extent 
at Up-Park Camp, although large detachments arrived from that station 
when the disease was at its height. Between 1819 and 1825, this 
garrison continued to enjoy good health ; but in February of the latter 
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year, after a long drought, when the surface of the country was 
exceedingly parched and arid, and water could scarcely he procured, 
epidemic fever suddenly made its appearance, and during March and 
April raged with dreadful violence, continuing its ravages till the end of 
May, when after the rains had set in for four weeks, it assumed a 
milder character. From this period to the beginning of July very few 
cases occurred; but in that month it again broke out with renewed 
violence, and continued with little abatement till November, when the 
corps embarked for the north side of the island. 

At the commencement of ihe epidemic the troops at Stoney Hill did 
not exceed 418 ; in the month of March 200 of these, who had not 
been attacked by fever, were sent to Fort Augusta and Up-Park Camp, 
where for a time they continued healthy. In June, however, in 
consequence of the disease having broken out at Up-Park Camp, and 
moderated at this station, those who had been sent there returned, and 
when it reappeared among them in August, about 100 of the survivors 
were, as a last resource, encamped on the hill, but without any decided 
effect. The disease continued to linger at the station till the end of the 
year, and then seemed only to wear out for want of fresh victims. The 
total number of troops at the station does not appear to have exceeded 
300, except for a few weeks at the commencement of the epidemic, and 
yet of that small number 184 were cut off, and 11 officers out of little 
more than 20, in the course of eight months. 

The epidemic of 1827 prevailed here principally during the months of 
October and November, after it had ceased at Fort Augusta ; but there 
seems to have been no peculiarity attending it worthy of notice. In 
1831 this station again suffered from fever, though not to so great an 
extent as on the previous occasions, only about a seventh part of the 
force having died ; it commenced in August, and continued till October, 
when it assumed a milder form, and gradually disappeared. During 
this period the weather was remarkably foggy, with frequent heavy 
rains ; and, as it began to clear up, the disease moderated. The pro- 
portion of deaths to admissions on this occasion was about one in four, 
and all classes were alike affected. 

By contrasting the position, mortality, and fatal diseases of this station 
and Fort Augusta, we have a striking instance how imperfectly we 
can appreciate the cause of disease, or predicate, with any degree of 
certainty, whether one locality is likely to prove more healthy than 
another. Fort Augusta is situated in the midst of a marsh or lagoon, 
abounding with that decayed vegetable matter which is supposed to be a 
most fertile source of fever, while Stoney Hill is 1360 feet above the level 
of the sea, and free from any such cause of disease ; yet the deaths by fever 
have not only been higher than at Fort Augusta, in the proportion of 70 
to 56, but this station has suffered from four severe epidemics, while 
Fort Augusta, although in the immediate vicinity of Port Royal, 
Kingston, and Up-Park Camp, where that disease is so prevalent and so 
productive of mortality, has been comparatively exempt from all but 
that of 1827. 

In like manner, were we to be guided by the usually received opinions 
in regard to diseases of the lungs, we should have been led to suppose, 
that in a position so elevated, so liable to frequent alternations of 
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temperature, and with so damp and foggy an atmosphere as Stoney Hill, 
that class of diseases would create much greater mortality than at Fort 
Augusta, where the temperature is so equable and the situation less 
exposed to sudden atmospheric vicissitudes ; whereas we find the very , 
reverse to be the case, as diseases of the lung3 occasion a mortality of 
nine and a half per thousand annually of the garrison of Fort Augusta, 
and but six and a half per thousand of the garrison of Stoney Hill. 

Port Antonio. — The town of Port Antonio is situated at the north- 
eastern extremity of the island, 80 miles from Kingston, and lies in a 
hollow, surrounded by an amphitheatre of thickly-wooded hills. Fort 
George, in which are the barracks for the troops, is built at the extremity 
of a peninsula nearly surrounded by the sea, and, though possessing no 
great elevation, it has from its position a tolerably free exposure to the 
breeze. 

On each side of this peninsula are two harbours for the shipping ; that 
on the eastern side enjoys a comparatively healthy locality, but that on 
the west is sheltered by a thickly-wooded hill, which impedes ventilation ; 
and there is a considerable space of level ground generally inundated by 
the tide, which, at low water, is left in a marshy state, and when acted 
on by the sun, emits exhalations, said to be both offensive and unhealthy. 

With the exception of the year 1836, the mortality at this station has 
been always extremely high ; the average of 20 years has been 149 per 
thousand. ' Yellow fever prevails here almost every year, and the pre- 
ceding Tables will show that on four different occasions upwards of a 
fifth part of the force was cut off in one year, and in 1819 upwards of a 
third. Fever is here said to prevail more in long droughts than in wet 
weather, which is the reverse of what is generally observed in other parts 
of the island. 

Falmouth. — This town is situated at the root of a peninsula stretching 
into a bay which forms the harbour of Falmouth. From its position it 
is well exposed to the breeze, but on every side except towards the sea 
is surrounded by a marsh communicating with the ocean, and frequently 
covered at high water ; on the reflux of the tide there is generally accu- 
mulated a large quantity of mud, leaves, and other vegetable matter, 
producing a most offensive effluvia during the land wind. Though the 
soil is sandy with a rocky substratum, yet from the low situation of the 
town, it is impossible for the water in many places to drain off, so that 
after heavy rains pools are formed which remain till evaporated. About 
half a mile from the town on the south a sluggish river empties itself 
into the sea ; its banks are low and muddy, and are generally overflowed 
during heavy rains. The nearest hills are about three miles to the south, 
from which they stretch towards the sea in a westerly direction, at the 
distance of eight miles ; the intervening country being a complete marsh 
communicating with the sea, and covered with low trees and brushwood : 
the air of the station is consequently damp, the soil wet, and decayed 
vegetable matter abundant. The well water is so bad that the supply 
for the use of the troops and inhabitants has to be brought from the river. 

There is no station in the island which, from the nature of its locality, 
might be expected to have a higher rate of mortality than this, yet the 
deaths among the troops here have been considerably under the average 
of the rest of the island, being only 103 per thousand annually, which is 
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lower by 40 per thousand than at Up-Park Camp, with all its apparent 
advantages of situation. 

Montego Bay. — This post has only been occasionally occupied by our 
troops, and we possess no very particular account of the locality, except 
that it is built at the extremity of a bay, with a high range of mountains 
in the rear, obstructing the breeze and rendering the heat extremely 
intense. It is notoriously unhealthy ; the average mortality has been 
1*79 per thousand, and seldom has a year 'passed without a third or 
fourth of the detachment there quartered being cut off. 

Maroon Town. — This post is situated on a high range, called the 
Trelawney Mountains, in the interior of the island, upwards of 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and lies about 20 miles south of Falmouth, 
and 18 west of Montego Bay. It is surrounded on all sides but one by 
still loftier mountains, clothed to the summit with stately trees exhibiting 
every variety of foliage. The view is open to the north-east, and exhibits 
a vast expanse of sea and land scenery. The surrounding hills abound 
•with springs of excellent water, and this post is said to possess every 
advantage which can conduce to health, or render residence in a tropical 
climate desirable. 

Being surrounded by high mountains the climate is variable, and the 
temperature liable to sudden transitions. There is much rain, and the 
evaporation subsequently caused by a tropical sun produces frequent and 
dense fogs. The thermometer seldom rises higher than 80°, and some- 
times in winter at night and towards dawn it is as low as 52°. The 
soil is a deep red clayey loam, extremely tenacious, rendering it almost 
impracticable to walk out for some hours after a shower, and retaining 
moisture for a very considerable time, being much the same in this re- 
spect as the soil in the neighbourhood of Spanish Town. 

This station is by far the healthiest in the island ; the mortality on 
the long average of 20 years has amounted to only a fourth part of what 
generally prevails throughout the island, and a large proportion even of 
that has originated from disease not contracted at the station. During 
several years in which troops were not permanently quartered at Mon- 
tego Bay, it was customary to send detachments there from "Maroon Town 
during the negro holidays, and these always brought back a large pro- 
portion of sick, and many fatal, cases. The detachments at Falmouth 
and Lucea too, when sickly, have occasionally been relieved by healthier 
corps from this post, and it has sometimes happened that the troops sent 
to Maroon Town had previously been suffering under a great mortality 
in other parts of the island, and brought with them many sick in a dying 
state. After a diligent investigation it appears that from 30 to 40 of the 
deaths included in the above table may fairly be attributed to one or 
other of these causes, so that the actual mortality of the station has not 
exceeded 22 per thousand of the force annually, being the same as 
among the Foot Guards in London on the average of the last seven years. 

Nor has this remarkable salubrity been confined to the period em- 
braced in this Report, but ever since British troops were quartered at 
Maroon Town it has borne the same high character ; as an instance of 
which we may mention, that from 1st September, 1795, to 30th April, 
1797, when about 220 of the 83rd foot were quartered there, they lost only 
12 men, six of whom were brought from Montego Bay in bad health; so 
that the actual mortality of the station during these two years could not 
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have exceeded 1 \ per cent., being under the healthiest average among 
troops in the United Kingdom. 

Lucea. — The town of Lucea lies at the extremity of a spacious bay, 
encircled by high mountains. The ground in the vicinity presents a 
hilly and undulating appearance, is in a high state of cultivation, and 
there are no jungles or marshes in the neighbourhood. The climate is 
cool and pleasant as compared with most of the other stations, and there 
is always a refreshing sea breeze. 

This station has generally been esteemed healthy ; the mortality has 
averaged about 85 per thousand annually during the last 20 years : fever 
is not so common here as at most of the other stations, and the epidemics 
of 1819, 1822, and 1827, which caused so much mortality in other parts 
of the island, were not experienced here ; but what is rather singular, an 
epidemic fever, which cut off about a third of the force, prevailed here in 
1830, when the rest of the island was exempt from it. 



This completes all the notice of these stations which these limits will 
admit. There are various other out-posts which have occasionally been 
occupied by our troops during the three years preceding 1837. Some 
of them are so unhealthy that nearly half the force has been cut off in 
the course of a few months ; while others are almost as healthy as 
Maroon Town. Those who wish for further information in regard to the 
nature of the locality, or the fate of the detachments sent there, must 
refer to the Report itself. 

In regard to the extent of sickness which has prevailed among the 
troops in this island during the same period, every disease which has 
come under treatment during the last 20 years has been carefully noted, 
and the totals as well as ratio per thousand of the strength admitted 
annually are nearly as follows : — 



Fevers 

Eruptive Fever3 

Diseases of the Lungs .... 

,, of the Liver 

, , of the Stomach and Bowels 
, , of the Brain 

Dropsies 

Rheumatic Affections 

Venereal , , 

Abscesses and Ulcers 

Wounds and Injuries 

Punished 

Diseases of the Eyes 

, , of the Skin 

All other Diseases 

Total 



Admissions. 



Total 

among 

whole 

Force in 

20 Years. 



46,922 

10 

4,357 

539 
12,282 

720 

268 
1,479 
1,021 
9,667 
6,164 
3,285 
4,644 

337 
1,760 



93,455 



Annual 

Ratio per 

1000 of 

Mean 

Strength. 



910 

•2 

84-8 

10 

238 

14 

5 

29 

20 

187 

120 

64 

90 

G 

34 



1,812 



Total 
among 
whole 
Force in 
20 Years. 



5,253 

388 

51 

260 

137 

61 

51 

18 I 
21 I 



59 



Annual 

Ratio per 

1000 of 

Mean 

Strength. 



101-9 



6,254 121-3 
72 
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The only facts we have at present leisure to notice in this table, is, 
that though diseases of the lungs are not so productive of mortality as in 
the Windward and Leeward Command, they are more so than in Great 
Britain. The following are the diseases of which this class is 
composed : — 



Inflammation of the Lungs . . 

Difficulty of Breathing 

Total . . 
Annual Ratio per 1000 of Mean) 


Admitted. 


Died. 


Proportion of 
Deaths to 

Admissions. 


697 
29 

103 

661 
2,438 

371 
41 
12 


15 


12 
315 

18 

23 
3 
2 


1 in 46 
Oin 29 
1 in 9 
1 in 2 
1 in 135 
1 in 16 
1 in 14 
lin 6 


4,357 


388 


1 in 11 


85 


7-5 


•• 



As an instance how much more prevalent consumption is in this 
country than in Great Britain, it may be stated that out of an aggregate 
strength of 51,567 serving in Jamaica, 661 have been treated for that 
disease, being 13 per thousand annually, while, of 44,61 1 Dragoon Guards 
and Dragoons in the United Kingdom, only 286 have been treated, or 
between 5 and 6 per thousand annually. This is the more remarkable, 
as catarrhal affections and inflammations of the lungs are much less 
common than in this country. 

There is the same remarkable exemption from venereal disease in 
Jamaica as in the Windward and Leeward Command; iu fact this 
feature extends throughout the whole of the West India Colonies. The 
following will serve as a comparison of the relative influence of that 
and some of the minor diseases among troops in the West Indies and 
Great Britain : — 









Admissions per 1000 of the Force, Annually, 




In Jamaica. 


In Windward 

and 

Leeward 

Command. 


In Great 
.Britain. 


From Rheumatic Affections 
Venereal Affections 
Ulcers and Abscesses 
Wounds and Injuries 
Diseases of the Eyes 
,, Skin ' 






29 

20 
187 
120 

90 
6 

64 


49 

35 
204 
129 

89 
6 

50 


50 

181 

133 

126 

19 

29 

8 







III — THE BAHAMAS AND HONDURAS COMMANDS. 

We shall next notice very briefly the influence of the two other Com- 
ands — the Bahamas and Honduras — on the health of the white troops. 
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The force there is very limited, and therefore it is impossible to draw 
deductions with equal accuracy ; but the following table has been 
prepared to exhibit the principal results so far as regards that class of 
troops : — 



Eruptive Fevers 

Diseases of Lungs . . . 

, , Liver . 

, , Stomach and ) 
Bowels J 

, , Brain . 

Rheumatic Affections . 
Venereal ditto .... 
Abscesses and Ulcers . . 
Wounds and Injuries . 

Diseases of the Eyes . 
, , Skin . . 

All other Diseases . . . 

Causes not known, the! 
Deaths being omitted > 
in Medical Reports . . J 

Total . . . 


Bahamas. — Average 
Strength 27. 


Honduras. — Average 
Strength 21. 


Total 
Admissions 
in 20 Years. 


Total 

Deaths 

in 20 Years. 


Total 

Admissions 
iu 15 Years. 


Total 

Deaths 

in 15 Years. 


506 

15 
5 

82 

9 

7 

7 

23 

31 

33 

26 

4 

4 

13 


85 

"3 
1 

7 

3 
3 

5 


221 

13 

2 

38 

2 

5 

4 

13 

8 

20 

37 

12 

3 

1 

8 


27 
1 

1 

1 

3 


" 765 


107 


387 


33 



Of these two Commands the Bahamas are the most unhealthy. The 
force of white troops stationed there has been very small, and has varied 
materially in different years; but in all there have been 107 deaths re- 
corded in 20 years, out of an average force of 27 ; being about a fifth part 
of the force annually. Most of this mortality took place in 1819 and 
1823, on both of which occasions nearly half the force was cut off. 

The island of New Providence, in which the troops are principally 
quartered, is 21 miles in length from east to west, and 7 in breadth from 
north to south. It is nearly covered with large trees and brushwood, 
and much intersected with marshes and lagoons. A range of slightly 
elevated hills runs along part of the island at a very short distance from 
the sea; and upon the face of this ridge stands the town of Nassau, the 
capital of the island and seat of government. Another range runs 
nearly parallel to the former, at the distance of about two miles and a 
half, the whole of the intervening space forms an extensive marsh. 

The climate of the Bahamas varies very considerably both in tempe- 
rature and salubrity, according to the geographical position and local 
peculiarities of each island. At New Providence the weather, during 
the cold season, which extends from November to May, is extremely 
pleasant; the thermometer in the shade being generally from 60° to 
70°, the mid-day heat tempered by a constant breeze, and the evenings 
cool and agreeable. 
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The losses of the troops here would lead to the conclusion that the 
climate is exceedingly inimical to the health of Europeans; the 
mortality however seems rather to have arisen from the unhealthy site 
of Fort Charlotte, where the troops were posted. Shortly after it was 
erected, at the close of the last century, nearly the whole of the 47th 
regiment, including men, women, and children, were swept off by yellow 
fever within a few weeks. In 1802 the 1th Fusileers buried 220, out 
of 300, within as short a period ; and, such was the virulence of the 
disease, that, out of 12 officers attacked, one only recovered. In the 
following year it again broke out, and reduced the remainder of this 
force to 50 men, whose lives were, for a time, saved by removal to a 
neighbouring island, where only one died in the course of three months; 
but, immediately on their return, the commanding officer and almost 
every man of this ill-fated body fell victims to the insalubrity of the 
fort. For some years afterwards no European troops seem to have 
inhabited it ; but 70 men of the 58th regiment were sent there in 1818, 
who lost about 40 in six months, besides 13 out 37 women and children : 
not a man of the whole force was left fit for duty, and the lives of the 
survivors were only saved by their removal to a small island about a mile 
and a half distant. 

These barracks have now been abandoned, and the mortality is much 
lower, though the number of white troops is so small, that no exact 
estimate can be formed of the influence of the climate from such limited 
data. 

The Honduras Command is not so unhealthy. The average force 
there has been 21, and the deaths during the last 15 years 33, being at the 
rate of about 10 per cent, annually ; the numbers however are rather too 
few to warrant any positive conclusion. The features of this settlement 
are somewhat similar to Demerara and Berbice. The troops are 
principally quartered near the town of Belize, the capital of the settle- 
ment, which is built on the banks of a river of that name. The ground 
on which it stands is very low, and principally composed of ballast 
deposited by the shipping. During the rains, it is so flooded in many 
parts that, from the want of drainage, pools of stagnant water are formed, 
which remain during the greater part of the wet season. To the north 
of the town is a very extensive morass, from two to three miles in 
circumference. Indeed, the whole neighbourhood, to a considerable 
distance, is interspersed with swamps and marshes, which, during the 
wet season, are covered with water. 

The seasons here are much the same as in Jamaica ; but the climate 
is more moist and variable. The heat is generally tempered by the sea- 
breeze from the east and its collateral points ; but, during their absence, 
or the prevalence of westerly winds, it is very sultry and oppressive. 
Changes of temperature are very sudden, the thermometer often rising 
14° or 15° between the morning and noon. 

This is the only station in the West Indies in which the cholera, in 
its epidemic form, has appeared ; but it did not prove fatal to any of 
the white troops. Its effect upon the blacks will hereafter be noticed. 

(To be concluded in a future Number.) 



